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“I did a picture in England one 
winter and it was so cold I almost 
got married.” 


Film actress Shelly Winters 


“The idea is that people who do 
not like to drink alcohol can have 


the juices instead and not feel left 
out.” 


Spokesperson for Prince Charles’ 
new organic juice-producing ven- 
ture with Coca Cola. 


aa a ot ata s got me. P 
phy. You bąsh them, 
you, and yqu think 
what’s it alll for.” 


they bash 


Comedian Arthur 
Mullard 


“You could 
say you’d i 
seen the ) 
future after|visit- \ 
ing America, but 

I don’t thinl 
you could 
add ‘and it 
works’.” 


y 


Playwright 
Tom 
Stoppard 


4 chocolate whips. I had to 
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Bad news for mobile phone users. Research 
has shown that the microwaves emitted by cel- 
lular telephones can trigger a variety of unpleas- 
ant afflictions, including cancer. One totally 
unexpected side-effect, however, is angry old 
ladies with sharp umbrellas. One such was 


Myrtle Bogosian, 86, of Seattle, who nearly killed 


a man for using his mobile phone opposite her 
on a train. Trouble started when accountant Roy 
Strang began talking on his phone. “I could tell 
she was annoyed,” he recalled. “because she 
began clicking her tongue, and her nostrils 


ell phoning in polite company 


flared.” Initially the obstreperous octogenarian 
prodded Mr. Strang with her foot, but when this 
had no effect she screamed,”My eardrums!” and 


launched herself at him across the carriage. “She 


got me in a head lock,” said the traumatized 
telephonist. “I tried to prod her off but she bit 
my ear which is when I fell on the umbrella.” 
The latter punctured his lung, leaving him 
requiring surgery to save his life. “I hate mobile 


phones, Russians and turtles, in that order,” said 


an unrepentant Ms. Bogosian. 


Meat cleaver poo patrol 


The war against pavement fouling received a 
boost this week in Britain with an anti-poo bill 
receiving all-party backing. “You dump on the 
pavement, the law dumps on you,” enthused 
one politician. Unfortunately it won’t help 
Spaniard Jose Barrabas, 61, of Madrid, who took 
the law into his own hands after a spate of 
doggy-doos on his front drive. “They were every- 
where,” he complained. “Really big ones, like 
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Few things in life are more annoying than 
backseat drivers, as demonstrated by a recent 
Gallup survey which found back-seat motoring 
to be the cause of most family rows. Few dri- 
vers, however, react as badly as Australian, 
Vernon Spank, of Sydney, who drove off a cliff 
because of his wife’s interminable moaning. 
Mr. Spank, 71, had endured 50 years of persis- 
tent back-seat complaining at the hands of his 
wife, Regina, 70. “It was unbearable,” he said. 
“Slow down! Check the mirror! Off the clutch! 
Wipers!” And that was before we even got out 
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his drive in pepper in order to “make their bot- 


toms sore”. Still the kronks continued, however, 
and eventually, in desperation, Mr. Barrabas took 
to patrolling his drive with a meat cleaver, a ruse 


that proved remarkably successful until, whilst 
chasing one dog, he ran into the road and was 
run over by a lorry carrying three hundred gal- 
lons of liquid pig manure. “He was a visionary,” 
said his distraught wife. “Nay, a saint.” 
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over the edge 


of the garage.” Things came to a head during a 
Sunday-afternoon drive in the hills when Mrs. 
Spank furiously berated her husband for run- 
ning over a cane toad. “I just flipped,” 
explained Mr. Spank. “I screamed ‘Bugger cane 
toads!” and drove off the edge off a cliff.” 
Fortunately, however, after tumbling 15 feet, 
the car became entangled in trees and its occu- 
pants survived. “Even then she wouldn’t shut 
up,” admitted a desperate Mr. Spank. “She kept 
saying, ‘Reverse! Reverse!’ My life is a living 
nightmare.” 


Ice cream can be a mortal weakness 


Delicious it might be, but ice cream has a 
darker side, as demonstrated by events in Lyons 
where a worker in an ice cream factory froze to 
death in a freezer. “I shall never eat Belgian 
chocolate ripple with crushed walnuts again,” 
said his devastated wife. Equally traumatic were 
goings-on in Italy, where a man was killed by a 
small pot of toffee fudge delight. Disaster struck 
when brothers Alberto and Giani Pienni, 27 and 
29, broke into a Naples ice cream parlour. “We 


ate some cornets,” explained Alberto, “and then 
went into the lock-in freezer. It was like Alladin’s 


cave, with tubs stacked up all along the walls. I’d 
never seen so much ice cream.” The slobbering 
siblings immediately tucked in, and would have 
been okay had Giani not spotted the tub of tof- 
fee fudge at the bottom of a 20-foot stack of 
strawberry marshmallow surprise. Despite his 
brother’s warnings he attempted to pull it out, 
whereupon the stack collapsed upon his head, 
fatally wounding him. “He whispered ‘The fon- 
dant toffee got me in the end,’ and then died,” 
said a tearful Alberto. “He was my God.” % 


~ "Above articlec cambiled Iv Pail Gueenan in The Rin 1. Eee es t— EA 
Above articles compiled by Paul Sussman in The Big Issue, London England's street-sold magazine. 
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Don Skup 


Lhe first Winnipeg vendor 


BY EILEEN GOOS 


on Skup sits and 

watches the business 

crowd lunch at the 
numerous hot dog stands dot- 
ting Portage Avenue. Don, 
himself, is just trying to make 
enough money selling papers 
to keep food on the table. 


At fifty-something, he can rightly call 


ness has been so good in fact that there is 
an active search underway for a paper route 
for Skup. 

“But with the amount of papers he’s sell- 
ing at that location,” chuckles Joyal, “I 
don’t know if he'll want to give that up.” 


Considering the success of Skup’s experi- 
ence, he offers his own theory as to why he 
is not only the first vendor but, so far, one 
of only a few vendors in Winnipeg. 

“Some people are lazy,” he says. “I’m not. 
I don’t mind working for money.” 

Skup is merely grateful for the break from 
the long winter Winnipeg street people were 


subjected to last year 
- —--bamselLamentrepreneuras the first — — — 


Winnipeg vendor of Our Voice. through Mollon AER “And I don't 
remember it ever being that cold before. It 
was hard.” 


“It helps,” he says. “Every little bit certain- 
ly helps.” 

Being the first vendor turned Skup into a 
pseudo-celebrity. Since being profiled on a 
local television station, his streetside news a 
stand in front of the Metropolitan on 
Portage has seen a lot of traffic. 

“People come by and ask me if I’m the 
guy on TV,” says Skup. It helped sell more 
papers.” 


Though he roughed it out and spent a 
few hours panhandling each day, the heat is 
a welcome change, as is the employment. 


The perks are great. Being his own boss, 
Skup sets his own hours, strategically selling 
to the noon hour lunch rush. 


And the company’s not bad either. Skup’s 
pet cat, Tea Bags, who naps while his owner 
works on bringing home the bacon, attracts 
frequent attention and, with it, the occa- 
sional donation. 

“They'll come by and look at Tea Bags,” 
Skup says. “Someone gave me 29 cans of cat 
food. He’s pitching in too.” + 


A native of Winnipeg, Skup didn’t know 
what to expect of the city and its fickle taste. 
But his investment is paying off. He’ll proud- 
ly tell you how he sold more than 70 copies 
of Our Voice in his first two weeks. 

“It’s been good. I’m down to my last copy. 
I’m going to have to get some more.” 


Rick Joyal of Downtown Watch says busi- 


The people who bring 
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VOICE This newspaper exists because of 
the efforts of the people who sell it 
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Number 
Authorized by 
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to you on the street, the vendors. 


1996 For our vendors OUR VOICE is 
a job that helps them to be inde- 
pendent and self-employed. Each 

issue we highlight one of our ven- 
dors in Vendor Profile to let you 

know a little bit about the people 
who bring you OUR VOICE. + 


Authorized 


OUR VOICE VENDOR’S CODE 
* | will be sober at all times while working 
e | will be polite to all members of the public 
e | will vend only in areas that are authorized 


£ 


All OUR VOICE vendors are required to wear an ID badge (contents above) and abide by a code of conduct. 
If you have any comments about our vendors, phone our distribution manager in your city (see page 5). 


D.S. CERAMIC 
CUSTOM DESIGNS LTD. 


QUARRY, CERAMIC & MARBLE TILES 


DWAYNE SHEREMETA 


PH: (403) 473-0171 


ations 


Pee 


nsurance 


GRR cic bit 
FIRST NATIONS INSURANCE 


2300-10th Ave. West (P.O. Box 2377 - S6V 6Z1) Prince Albert, Sask. 
Tel: (306) 763-4712 Fax: (306) 763-3255 Toll Free: 1-800-667-4712 


CONTACT: 
Harris English, Employee Benefit's Agent 


#11, 14115 - 82 ST 
EDMONTON, ALTA 
TSE 2V7 


Company in 


PighLine Minuteman 


ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTORS LTD. 


14608 - 123 AVENUE 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
TSL 2J2 


paar Pa 


ONSI 
MOTOR 


PHONE (403) 452-8900 
FAX (403) 454 -7696 


4620 - 48 Street 


_ Stony Plain,Alberta | 


Canada T7Z IL4 


Telephone: 
(403) 963-3444 
Fax: (403) 963-9492 


Village ‘flowers and Gifts 


The Fresh Cut Flower Specialists 
Flowers for All Occasions 
Top Quality Roses 


The Perfect Gift for Anyone + We Deliver 
9810 - 142 Street 
1-800-538-1535 

(403) 489-4225 


SENIORS DISCOUNT/WEEKLY SPECIALS 


Bigway Foods 
585-3000 


Gas Bar 
585-2498 


585-2600 


Maskwachees Mall 


A 100% Indian 
Owned Brokerage 


Operation Since 
1987 


LETTE R + From Brian 


brian 1s facing his time 


amn! I f**ked up again!!! 
I woke up today to real- 
ize court was in less 


than a month. This will be my 
first trip to federal jail. I’m 
going to jail for robbery. I had 
my first thoughts of fear 
today. I had finally realized 

in my own little mind I’m 
going to somewhere I will 

not be a heavy in. I will be 
another punk kid. I will get 
beat for my food, my 

smokes. Okay, I will admit 

it, it’s probably not as scary 

as going to some American 
institution. But, hell, it’s 

not the place I want to 

spend the next two years of 
my life. 


this question too. Sure, I had 
money and a lot of fun. But I 
know I have to go to jail for 
two years. It’s the lack of jail 
time that is the major advan- 
tage in having a regular job. 
Damn, I’m starting to regret 
not listening to anyone telling 
me to slow down, to get a job 
and just be a normal 20 year 
old. 

So, what will I do on the 
inside? I think about going to 
school in jail and getting my 
grade 12. When I get this I 
could then move on to a 
school like Grant MacEwan. | 


Ermineskin Blankets 
585-4262 
Building Supplies 
585-2165 


Panee Barns 
585-2423 


BOX 219, HOBBEMA, ALBERTA TOC 1NO 


1-800-851-5605 


BY BRIAN G. 


want to start straightening out, 
but I’m not sure if this will be 
possible. I know how to do 
time. But, f**k, man, you lock a 
man up in a cage for criminals 
and he will eventually become 


a criminal. 


I talked to a friend on the 


phone this weekend. He is also 
doing time and he told me he 
is getting meaner by the day. 
He knows this will not be the 
last time he ever does time. 


Specialized in European 


Sourdough Rye Breads 
Wedding Cakes, Tortes, 
and Party Trays. 


ERMINESKIN TRIBAL ENTERPRISES 


Garments & Crafts 
585-3750/1-800-263-5230 


Niwichihaw Acceptance 


Artistic Bake Shop Lea. 


Health Breads, Beer Pretzels 


Auto Centre 


And he wonders if he’ll ever fit 
into society again. He told me 
about how much more violent 
his thoughts had become. And 
he has no fear of doing time 
again. So, of course, he will 
want to continue doing 
crime. 

I don’t want to start to 
think this way. My 
friend’s got to realize 
that he’s more than an 
criminal. Damn, he’s 
only 19 and plans on 
spending his life behind 
bars. He’s a kid with no 
hope. The system f**ked 
him. You can bet he is 
going to f**k the system 
back. I know I never 
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want to experience the 
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time, eh? 

By the time you read this I 
will be in jail. I will continue to 
write in jail. So, see ya from the 
inside. + 


Phone: 434 - 8686 
6820 - 104 Street 


Edmonton, Alberta 
T6H 2L6 


585-2520 


585-2970 
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EDITORIAL + Opinion 


Singing out for justice 


laying to a huge audience recently, pop phe- 
Pres Jann Arden said she’d been touring 

the U.S. for some time and it was good to be 
back. “It feels great just to fly into Canadian airspace, 
you know.” 


The Edmonton Folk Festival crowd cheered with 
pride and approval. A huge gathering of over 15,000 
people, the festival was filled with goodwill and great 
feelings all around. American artist Christine Lavin 
commented on how people unworriedly leave their 
things lying on their spots all afternoon. No prob- 
lems. 


The good Canadian life, no doubt about it. The 
atmosphere at a folk festival is gentle and friendly. It 
was easy to forget that not everything is gentle and 
kind in the world and that changes in how our coun- 
try is run are making it more and more American-like 
all the time. 

It was a bit jarring for the music-lovers to hear 
some of the singers speak out about cuts and changes 
that are changing Canada. kd lang sent out a song to 
politicians: “I never promised you a rose garden.” 
James Keelaghan had things to say about how Alberta 
is being run. And Bruce Cockburn was frank: “F**k 
Daishowa for holding a gun to the head of the 


Lubicon.” 

Earlier in a news conference Cockburn had talked 
more about the Lubicon people who, he says, “have 
been so shabbily dealt with. It’s a real blot on 
Canada’s name and reputation.” About the Daishowa 
pulp company he asked: “Where will they be in 30 
years when all of northern Alberta is a stinking 
desert?” 

Then he sang one of his hits, “If a tree falls in the 
forest”. 

Folk music has always had an element of protest 
in it, and a tradition of speaking up for justice. 

There’s a sad irony when Jann Arden talks about 
the comfort of coming home. The safe and kind 
place where we live and enjoy the music is being 
eroded by harsh realities of poverty and strains 
between haves and have-nots. 

More and mroe people face desperatre poverty 
because of cuts and low wages. Canadian govern- 
ments are planning for many more people innew 
jails. Security, gentleness, the good life isn’t necessari- 
ly permanent and can be destroyed. 

A huge crowd appreciates how wonderful our gen- 


tle country is. Are we aware of how rare and and frag- 
ile this good life is in the world today? 


Les thei, own fault: blaming poor people 


note came in from a new-comer 

in Calgary: “My situation was see- 

ing a business I worked for go 
into bankruptcy and trying to find a job 
--without any resources.” The fellow 
was looking for the men’s shelter to stay 
for a night, while pulling things togeth- 
er. He asked politely and was told with 
some animosity: “I don’t know and I 
can’t feed panhandlers.” 


Our feature article this issue is an in- 
depth look at “poor-bashing”, the blam- 
ing and scapegoating of poor people. 
The poor-bashing attitude also has 
another effect: it sets some people apart from others 
as different and as people to be afraid of. 


“I can’t feed panhandlers,” ...there’s more than a 
little fear there. 


What is poor-bashing doing to attitudes and life in 
Canadian society? It wasn’t long ago that people here 
pulled together to help each other through hard 


EXCELLENT, 


Cartoon courtesy of Tony Biddle, Perfect World Productions 


times. Are we being pushed toward a world of 
“everyone for themselves”? 

Examining poor-bashing and our attitudes is a 
challenging endeavour. It’s a look at what’s going on 
in the Canadian consciousness, and why. 

Keith Wiley 
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Lhinking about poor-bashing 


ancouverite Jean Swanson and the 

organization End Legislated Poverty 

published a special report on Poor- 
bashing that we found so provocative we 
reprinted some of it here as the feature this issue. 
Thanks for their permission to use the material. 

It's great to have 16 pages to spread out on, 

there’s so much great material. Eileen Goos 
from Winnipeg did our Vendor Profile. Brian G. 
is back with his perspective. Penelope Timleck 
took the pictures of the Prime Minister. The 
concluding second installment of Larry’s Sister 
from Laurie McCullough has a surprise ending. 
Next issue we are bringing out part one of 
Laurie’s longer story, Kiss the Bride. 


Calgary writer Candy Watson writes about a 
street ministry on page 11, and fellow Calgarian 
Claudette Languedoc brings a second story 
from her visit to Washington D.C. On page 12 
new Calgary writer Joelle Gildart tells the story 
of two tough months for a single mom . And it’s 
great to get some poetry back with pieces from 

e St. Arnault and Shirley Gentry, Linda 


page 7 and she drew us more cartoons, as did 


Derek Oliver, of Vancouver. We are happy to 
get Ed Gould’s Concrete Jungle cartoon in 
again. Fellow Vancouverite Susan Andrews con- 
tributed the crossword. 


And thanks to assistant editors Tom Hind 
(Edmonton) and Barb Lauber (Calgary), who 
are working hard to keep this newspaper full of 
fascinating stories. 

Calgary Our Voice recently held the annual 
Vendor Picnic, a fun social event for everyone 
associated with the paper. We’d like to thank the 
following for contributing to our picnic: 

McDonald’s - 1422-17 Avenue SW location 
Canada Safeway - downtown location 
Burns’ Meats 
Foothills Creamery 
Walmart - Westbrook location 
Candy Watson 
Keith Wiley 
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The Muskrat Dam First Nation 
Chief Council, Elders & Members salute the 
efforts of “Our Voice” Newspaper 


Stan Beardy 

Chief 

General Delivery 
Muskrat Dam 

First Nation 

Muskrat Dam, 

Ontario POV 3BO 
Phone (807) 471-2573 


Fax (807) 471-2699 
MUSKRAT DAM FIRST NATION 


May your efforts help the 
Spiritual Healings 
of First Nations 
people everywhere. 


Good Luck Readers 


POPLAR RIVER First NATION 
EDUCATION AUTHORITY 


NEGGINAN, MB 
ROB 0Z0 
Telephone (204) 244-2267 
Fax (204) 244-2690 


Supporting and encouraging meaningful awareness 
of the needs of Aboriginal people everywhere, from 


Chief Robert Breaker Jr. and Councillors: 


Government Services Adrian A Stimson 

Ruth Scalp Lock 

Francis (Butch) Wolfleg 
Eldon Weasel Child 
Leonard Good Eagle 
Lorretta Door 

Morris Running Rabbit 
Vincent Yellow Old Woman 
Andrew (Curly) Solway 
Leroy Good Eagle 
Clifford Many Guns 
Clarence (Agar) Wolfleg 


Human Services 


Land Management Services 


Resource Development Services 


SIKSIKA NATION 

TRIBAL ADMINISTRATION 

Box 1100, Siksika, Alberta 
TOJ 3wo 

(403) 734-5170 


A hot day's thirst 
and observations 


s the youngster bashes through the 

intense temperatures of a boiling sun, he 

realizes cold refreshments are an immedi- 
ate need. The decision to satisfy his need brings 
him to the doors of the Bissell Centre. 

Upon opening the front door, the horrific 
stench of Big Bear/solvent/perspiration hits him, 
a stench strong enough to clear any sinus prob- 
lem. He steps into the Centre, making his way 
downstairs to the casual labour/drop-in hall, 
and looks around for where he could get an ice 
cold drink, savouring the thought of two hydro- 
gen molecules and one oxygen molecule 
quenching his thirst. 

The youngster gazes at the crowd and can feel 
a strong sense of unemployment around him. 
Job talk is the major issue being discussed. He 
sympathizes with the people, drawing on his 
knowledge that long-term unemployment creat- 
ed stress, frustration and depression in those 
affected by it. 

Overhearing conversations, he figures out 
that communication levels vary between the 
people in the hall, that each person there has 
his/her own way of dealing with the pain and 
tensions that go hand in hand with being 
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erable. 

Hanging out in the Bissell Centre, the young- 
ster realizes that the employed helpers are there 
to ease some of the tensions felt by the unem- 
ployed. Camping trips, group outings and barbe- 
ques add some meaning to the lives of those 
who participate in these activities, alleviating 
building frustrations. Bissell staff enthuse others 
with their efforts to help create new or different 
approaches to problems. 

Before drinking his water, the youth has an 
insight: avoid violence and other forms of trou- 
ble, but don't hide from your problems. 

by James 


Street welcome 
tough in Calvary 


On August 15 I found myself in the street 
without any resources so I came to Calgary from 
the south of the province. When I arrived in 
Calgary, my adventure started. 


I do not consider myself a transient or a street 
person. I needed somewhere to stay and a friend 
suggested a shelter in the city. Since I do not 
know Calgary, I tried to find out where this shel- 
ter was. The first person I asked was a city bus 
driver. He looked at me and told me that buses 
did not provide free transportation to bums. 
Then he closed his door and drove away. I still 
didn't know where the shelter was, and now I 
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felt like a second-class citizen. 

I started to walk and got to the 7th Avenue C- 
train. I stopped a young man of about 25 and . 
asked again about the shelter. He looked at me 
and said, "I don't know and I don't feed panhan- 
dlers." Within one hour of my arrival in the city, 
I'd gotten the same treatment twice. 


VOICE 
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I was starting to be afraid to ask for direc- 
tions. At the corner of 6th Street and 2nd 
Avenue a young woman, about eighteen, looked 
at me and asked if I was lost. I told her what I 
was looking for. She smiled and told me where 
the shelter was, only about four blocks away. | 
said thank you, but before I could head off she 
offered to show me where it was, and she did. 


1996 


My reception in Calgary wasn't all bad, but 
people shouldn't judge others by appearances. 
Sometimes things happen and a person is left on 
the street. In my own situation, I saw a business 
| worked for go into bankruptcy and I was left 
trying to find a job without any resources at all. 

by Sylvain Perron 
—— 

A man was driving out in the country in 
Ireland and had become lost. He saw a farmer in 
the field and stopped to ask for directions. As 
they were talking, he happened to notice a pig 
with a wooden back leg. This naturally intrigued 
him, and he asked the farmer about it. 

"Ah", said the farmer, "that's indeed a fine pig. 
One night we were sleeping and the house - 
caught on fire. That pig come running up to the 
door and made such a racket that she woke us 
all up and we barely escaped with our lives. She 
is indeed a fine pig! 

Another time my five year old daughter was 
playing down by the river and she fell in and 
began to drown. That pig dove in the water and 
pulled her safely to shore. She's indeed a fine 
pig! 

She also saved me from serious injury once. I 
was out ploughing the back forty when my trac- 
tor hit a rock and tipped over, trapping my right 
leg underneath it. Well, Sor, that pig heard my 
yelling and came running. She dug and pulled 
and eventually she freed me. Yes, Sor, she is 
indeed a fine pig!" 

"Well," said the traveller, "those are truly 
amazing stories. But why does she have a wood- 
en leg?" 

"Well, Sor," said the farmer, "a fine pig like 
that you don't eat all at once." 

by Gordon Eddy 


The Words on the Street column is a space for Our Voice vendors and friends to write short notes about 


life and their experiences. 
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The questions without an answer 


BY LINDA DUMONT 


e sat in the wan light of a single light 
bulb. Jean’s face was the picture of 
Jassive resignation, impassive, and 
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Her soft gaze held an infinite sorrow. 


“What have I done to deserve this?” she 
asked. 


It was the eternal cry of the victim, a question 
without an answer. Why? What did the Jews do 
to deserve Auschwitz and the gas chamber? 
What did the blacks do to deserve enslavement? 
What did the starving beggar in India do to 
deserve his fate? What did the child battered to 
death by foster parents in Edmonton do? 

It was a question without an answer. 

A dark-eyed, dark-haired child sang softly as 
she swung back and forth. “Love is nothing but 
a heartache...it’s a heartache, nothing but a 
heartache, it’s a fool’s game...” 


“VDIUIS 
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Jean was four years old and had just moved to 
a foster home. 

Abruptly, without warning, she was seized 
and flung onto the ground. Her new dad ‘hurt’ 
her. She didn’t understand why. He put her 
down in the dark root cellar and closed the trap 
door. 


Alone and terrified, she ate the fruit to sur- 
vive. He opened the door to taunt her, throwing 
down live bugs, laughing at her frenzied panic. 

When he did take her out, it was only to rape 
her and return her to the cellar. 


Jean started school. She had trouble fitting in. 
She was teased. She was labelled as a trouble 
maker. The sexual abuse at home continued. 
Jean told her foster mom. “You dirty, lying 
squaw!” The enraged woman beat her. 


A runaway at twelve, Jean found a new 


TICK. 


‘mom’ who informally adopted her. This mom 
treated her as one of the family and was kind to 
her. She alsi ti 


) taught her the art of prostitu 
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Ton’ year 
explains without bitterness,’ She told me what 
to do and how much to charge.” 


By the time she was a teen, Jean was a well- 
seasoned professional with a violently abusive 
pimp. She shot him and he died. 


Jean was sent to a forensic unit for psychiatric 
assessment. “I was sixteen,” she mourns, “I was 
just a baby.” 

She was raped by another inmate. No one 
believed her. She became pregnant. Her daugh- 
ter was born at the Kingston Penitentiary for 
Women and given up for adoption. 


Jean lived with abuse and violence and loss. 
She married another abusive man. Her husband 
attacked her with a chain saw, leaving her 
scarred for life on her leg and face. 

Today Jean is a chronic alcoholic with severe 
liver damage requiring frequent medical atten- 
tion. She has found relative peace in a mutually 
supportive relationship, but has little hope for 
change in her own life. She has suffered too 
much, and endured too much. 

In spite of everything, Jean has a rare beauty 
of spirit. There is a gentleness about her. She 
cares. She never wants anyone else to suffer as 
she has. She is street mom to the young people 
at the drop in, offering love and support and 
informal counselling. 


“What have I done?” the wistful question 
cannot be answered. It is the wrong question. 
The real question is,”Why do some people 
become human monsters who disregard the 
rights and freedom of others through enslave- 
ment, abuse and control?” <% 
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THE SCAFFOLD PEOPLE 


Call Erection & Dismantling Services Ltd. 


24 HOUR PHONE (403) 342-5272 
FAX (403) 340-1085 


RENTALS, SALES & SERVICE 


THE CTY OF 


15th Floor, CENTURY PLACE 
9803-102A AVENUE 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA T5J 3A3 
(403) 496-2812 

Fax: (403) 496-2803 


Helping People Help Themselves 
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SHELTER 


Exploring Alternatives with Victims of Family Violence 
Franciscan Sisters Benevolent Society 
11035 - 92 Street Phone (403) 422-7263 
Edmonton, AB (403) 424-6872 
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Phone (403) 624-8722 


METIS CHILD AND FAMILY 
SERVICES SOCIETY 


10437 - 123 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta. TSN 1N8 
Ph:(403)452-6100 Fax:(403)452-8944 
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N IMPORTS 


432-7699 
439-7576 


9925-77 Ave., Fd 


NORWESCO INDUSTRIES (1983) LTD. 
Bus. 253-3883 


Res 249-7090 
Fax 1-403-259-5823 


6908L - 6th Street SE 
Calgary, Alberta T2H 2K4 
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BLAMING PEOPLE FOR BEING POOR 


ALITTLE GIRL PLEADS WITH HER PARENTS. 
“I DON’T WANT TO GO TO SCHOOL. 
WILL TEASE ME FOR BEING ON WELFARE. 
THEY’LL SAY `YOU TAKE OUR MONEY.” 


At least I still ha 
was there in son 


Thought 


Once at a wo! 
one say, “you we 
nice, dressed we! 
when I was talki: 
grappling with n 


THE KIDS 


large families and not looking for work. The attack is 
intense and relentless. After a while, even poor peo- 
ple wonder if it’s true and sometimes assume that it 


assistance), a wo 
works for the go’ 
the look on her 1 


“abusing the sys' 


bank teller is snooty when a person on welfare 
tries to cash her welfare cheque. A radio 


announcer claims that welfare fraud is over- 


n RD hoe ang iguites listeners tagain. o-is- apaniyan ERR Sete Na 
with the latest gossip anc speculation on fe su ect 


A Vancouver group, End Legislated Poverty, asked 
people about their stories about poor-bashing and 
published a special edition of their monthly newspa- 
per, The Long Haul on the subject. Some of that spe- 
cial edition, and those stories are reprinted here. 


A newspaper headline screeches: “Welfare scam” 
then fails to provide any proof of a scam at all. A 
politician calls people on welfare “cheats and dead- 
beats”. Corporate lobby groups use words normally 
reserved for drug traffickers to describe people who 
use welfare or UI. They are called “dependent”, or 
“chronic users” or said to be on the “UI syringe.” 


From BC to Newfoundland millions of people on 
welfare and unemployment insurance are subjected 
to daily humiliation and stereotyping because they 
are poor. They are shunned, despised, pitied, patron- 
ized, ignored and blamed. They are falsely accused 


: 2 poverty. 
of being lazy, drunk, stupid, uneducated, having 


happens when people can’t get jobs, when the jobs they do get have low wages 
or too few hours to support them adequately, or when social programs in place 
for people who can’t work or find jobs are inadequate. 


Pr people are often blamed for poverty. But are they really at fault? Poverty 


For example, some people say that single mothers cause poverty because in 
Canada 45 percent of single parents live in poverty. But in Sweden, only 5 percent 
live in poverty because Sweden’s social and job programs for single mothers are much 
better. 


The official unemployment rate in Canada in 1995 was about 9.5%. Real unem- 
ployment rates are much higher. And the underemployment tates, of people working 
part-time or in very poor paying jobs, is higher yet. Canada is the second wealthiest 
country in the world according to the World Bank, but good jobs are becoming hard- 
er and harder to get. Corporations are moving jobs to Mexico and the United States 
to take advantage of lower wages. Automation is causing massive layoffs in some 


The aim is to help create understanding of what 
low-income human beings in Canada face. It’s to 
help us examine our own attitudes and challenge 
ourselves to weed out poor-bashing ideas. Then, we 
can look for information on the real causes of pover- 
ty and unemployment and work for a just society 
without poor-bashing and, eventually, with no 
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This is from a special edition of THE LONG HAUL on poor-bashing edited by Jean Swanson and published by F 


HAT CAUSES PEOPLE TO BE POOR? 


industries like banking where automated tellers are replacing people, even though the 
big five Canadian banks had record profits of over $5 billion in 1995. 


Because of lobbying from businesses most governments haven’t raised minimum 
wages to keep up with rising costs. Wages are also low because unemployment is so 
high, while unemployment insurance and welfare are being cut back. Several years 
ago about 80 percent of unemployed Canadians were covered by unemployment 
insurance. Now it’s about 40 percent. Employers know that people are quite desperate 
for work, so they can offer low wages and still get people to take their jobs, even if 
they are only part-time, or for short periods, and have no benefits. 


Social programs like welfare have been cut back because governments have slashed 
them, blaming them for the deficit. In fact, however, the deficit is caused by high 
unemployment (which means people are paying less income taxes), low taxes on 
corporations and the rich, and high interest rates. See Linda McQuaig’s book, 
Shooting the Hippo, for a detailed explanation of this, 
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t even bother to look at me 


oman in the same building where I live started 
) say “Hello” to me, and I felt so lucky. Later I 
t to start a friendship with her. I thought we 
ting along pretty well. But one day I was 

g home from the food bank. She asked me if 
‘ot out of the store, and I told her, “No, I went 
od bank.” 


she suddenly asked me, with a kind of rude 
“Are you on welfare?” 

her the truth, and she just went, “Ah, I see.” 
ys later, after the food bank incident, I saw 
said “Hi,” and she didn’t even bother to look 


t I felt awful. Then I thought, this isn’t right. 
still have my dignity. But still, poor-bashing 
> in someone I thought was a friend. 


—no name please. 


ght of as being ‘them’ 


at awomyn’s discussion group I heard some- 
‘you wouldn’t know he was poor...he smelled 
sed well.” Another time in the same group, 
as talking of “utilising” the system (i.e. I was 
, with my own guilt about receiving needed 
>), a woman started talking about how she 
the government. The tone of her voice and 
on her face allowed me to fill in the blanks: 
the system...should just go out and find 
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n have to hear spoken aloud. 

s within me from repeated usage. That’s why 
1s Won't tell others we're on assistance (it’s 
ssing”). 

radox with passing is that it doesn’t actually 
e fact that I’m being discriminated against. | 
d to assistance while I’m currently unem- 
yet I still manage to feel ashamed and secre- 


eople” are so often thought of as being 
nd when people find out I am “one of those 


ed by End Legislated Poverty in Vancouver. 


Te. 


Poverty is caused because the 


num the Canadian people. The govern- 


at people. 


Canadian economy is not working for 


other people” they become uncomfortable. I'd like to 
tell those with financial privilege to educate them- 
selves on the politics of poverty. Poverty and financial 
privilege are political, not only personal issues. They 
need to be reckoned with collectively. 


-Phoenix Wisebone 


When will you be going 
back to work? 


I had a life once. An 1800 square foot rented home 
with a big yard for the children to play in. Yard toys 
too. The children had new clothing, shoes, boots or 
jackets when they needed them. We had roasts for 
Sunday dinner. I made cookies and home-made bread. 
I delighted in being an at-home mother for my chil- 
dren. I didn’t have to explain my purchases to anyone. 


Life changes. I am no longer an at-home mother. 
My title changed when I left my abusive husband. As 
soon as I walked into Social Assistance to apply for 
assistance, we were no longer a family. We became a 
unit. We are a unit of four (me with my three chil- 
dren). Where I was once admired for staying home to 
raise my children, I am now looked down upon. At- 
home mother became single mother. Single mother, on 
welfare. Family members ask, “When will you be going 
back to work?” Why didn’t they ask me that question 
before I’d moved out? Why do they frown when I 
respond that I am still going to try to stay home with 
the children, so they don’t feel abandoned? 

We are but four victims out of many. Where is it 

uiten tia MOUSE remain victims when we leave? | 
saved my children from unheard of horrors by moving 
them away. Am I to stand back now and allow society 
to shun them because their “unit” must exist on social 
assistance? Should we have stayed with their abusive 
father so as not to add to the burdens of society? 

The fear of raising my children on welfare and being 
poor kept me in that house for five years and one child 
beyond when I really should have left. 


—Mums, Inc. 
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ments and corporations that direct the economy are not directing it for the benefit of 
ears the people who need jobs and good incomes. What causes poverty? It’s not poor 


sperate f everyone is focused on bashing the poor, the richest one percent of Canadians 
who own more than the poorest 80 percent put together, won’t have to face new 


laws to make them share that wealth. 


lashed Employers who want cheap labour benefit from poor-bashing. It justifies workfare 
ts which gives employers free or subsidized workers. 
n Poor-bashing undermines support for social programs that people who are poor 


use. When the programs get cut back people have to look for any type of job, no mat- 


ter how low-paid or unsafe. 
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Proudly Serving the 
Community since 1971 


24 Hour Service: (204) 329-2224 


26 years in Alberta! 
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SAND AND GRAVEL LTD. 

L &T Mix Sana & Gravel Ltd., 2nd Floor, 8020 - 50th St., Leduc, AB T9E 7G3 

Phone (403) 986-6721 After hours (403) 986-1890 
PROUD TO SERVICE CLIENTELE 
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#103 - 205 Carnegie Drive 
St. Albert, Alberta T8N 5B2 
460-0444 Off 
24 Hour Service 
460-1280 Fax 


TELEPHONE (403) 452-5950 
FAX (403) 452-2476 


12112 - 156 STREET 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
CANADA TSV 1E8 


The Office Superstore 


10330 101st Street, Edmonton, Alberta T5J 4X1 
Telephone: (403) 424-4114 Fax: (403) 424-4833 


The Old Soldier 


10309 - 107 Street \ 
Edmonton, AB T5J 1K3 


Telephone (403) 425-6940 
Fax (403) 425-6955 
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Toll-Free Alberta: 1-800-252-9368 
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WORLD ` View 


A health van for Washington's homeless 


omelessness in Washington D.C. is much 

more visible than in Calgary or Edmonton. 

There are park benches and corners which 
have been “home” to various “tenants” for many 
years. Under bridges are communities which have sur- 
vived equally long. Mixed with this subculture are 
those who are new to the streets, young and old, tran- 
sient and local, drug addicted, mentally ill or just 
plain broke. 


One of the endemic problems of being poor and 
especially poor and on the street is poor health. The 
lack of proper food, sleep, and the tension of trying to 
find a safe place to spend one’s time all take their toll 
on the body. While the United States does not have a 
universal public health system as we do in Canada, 
there are public hospitals where those without insur- 
ance can get emergency treatment. If someone is on 
social assistance there are programs for medicine and 
other medical concerns. 


This leaves out a large group of people and a lot of 
medical problems. There are a multitude of ailments 
and chronic problems for which those who are not 
receiving assistance cannot get help. What of the 


homeless person who is recovering from surgery? Or 


someone with migraines, or arthritis? 

Enter Christ House. This group operates a number 
of free clinics as well as a medical facility for those 
who are recuperating from an illness or operation. 


A unique service which Christ House provides is a 
van called Healthcare for the Homeless. Inside the van 
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is a small examining room and some over-the - 
counter medicines and vitamins. A doctor and med- 
ical assistant travel with the driver, six days a week in 
an attempt to reach people who are unable or unwill- 
ing to go to the clinic. 

| was privileged to have the opportunity to travel 
with them on one of these trips. 


Our first stop is outside a library where there are 
normally a lot of people sleeping in the alley and sur- 
rounding streets. But today there are only a few. The 
doctor checks out the ones who are sleeping to make 
sure they are OK. She knows some of them and greets 
them by name. Apparently the police have made a lot 
of people leave. 


e go on and park near the infamous 

Watergate Hotel in luxurious Georgetown. 

Here the rich and famous stop for lunch or 
shop at the expensive boutiques which line the cob- 
bled streets. The area is also close to many of the 
major roads which thread through the D.C. area, and 
the bridges offer shelter for many of Washington’s 
homeless. 


Under one bridge there is an old lawn chaise, 


ermptyand desolate-lookingy? Grates every 


reachable surface, and speaks of the people y 

passed by this way and moved on. We pass on ‘quickly 
ourselves and find a small community of three “fami- 
ly” groups. Each group has its own house beneath the 
bridge. Blankets form the walls and inside there are 
beds and chairs. Outside there are cooking fires and an 
area that is used as a latrine. This community has been 


as 
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| Cir for the Homeless Project 


Washington, D.E 
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here for two years. Yesterday officials with the Parks 
Department told them they will have to leave by 
tomorrow. They don’t where they will go or how they 
will transport their belongings. The doctor gives them 
some vitamins and aspirin and we move on. 


e meet Frank who spends his days fishing in 

the Potomac River and then sells his catch 

at the end of the day; Jose who, at 10 a.m., 
was very drunk and yet somehow made it across a 
highway unscathed; Simon, who has built himself a 
small shelter along the rocky riverbank, and Mark, 
who has set up permanently on a park bench in one 
of Washington’s many downtown squares. 

Everyone we meet is treated with the same simple 
respect. The visit made by these medical people won’t 
change much in their lives. But perhaps the knowl- 
edge that there is medical help available will ease a lit- 
tle the lives of the people who have so little. < 


—_———— 


Calgarian Claudette Languedoc shares this visit to 
Washington from her trip there earlier this year. 
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HUMANITY 101 


Calgary street pastor cares 


ie See 


ne of the things I try to do is ask, ‘What 

do you experience by looking, instead of 

rushing by or crossing the street?’ There 
are stereotypes and myths of people on the 
street. It is not the concrete jungle but if that is 
what you see you are too narrow in your 
vision,” says Ray Yauk. 


Ray knows the Calgary street scene. He's regu- 


larly there 
with his back- 
pack over his 
shoulder, 
strolling, sit- 
ting on a 
bench or in 
the Express 
Cafe on 7th 
Avenue S.W. 
His work is to 
be available. 
He cares, lis- 
tens, encour- 
ages. He has a 
few simple 


meal tickets, 
petty cash, 
sometimes 
some practical 
advice. He is 
also ordained, 
blessed with a 
sense of 
humour that 
used to find 
expression as a 
sports cartoon- 
ist, and sup- 
ported by the 
congregation 
of Faith 
Evangelical 
Lutheran Church. Yet, well-meaning people 
downtown have recommended that he can get 
help at CUPS and a free meal at the Mustard 
Seed or St. Mary’s. He chuckles about that. 


serves as his “office”. 


What Ray would like people to see are the 
common elements we share whether we are 
“suits” in office towers or the “poor” on the 
street. It's easier to label others as “street peo- 
ple”, a term which he dislikes, than to look 
again and see their humanity. He wrote his 70- 
page book: Wonder and Surprise, Stories from the 
Street, for this reason. Against a backdrop of 
pain, heartache, despair, lostness and abandon- 
ment there are stories filled with beauty and 
warmth, friendship and devotion, integrity and 
compassion, wonder and surprise. Everyone fits 
somewhere in this scenario. 

To acknowledge someone on the street, with 
just as little as a “Hi”, is a small step toward 


Ray Yauk outside the downtown coffee shop that often 
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being more human. ““No’ is a good word,” says 
Amey Carrier, an Our Voice vendor. “But don’t 
ignore me! You can’t not see me sitting here!” 


“What I do is one attempt to be present to 
inner city people and learn. They teach us,” says 
Ray. “Poverty is much more than a physical, 
material thing. We learn about ourselves, too. 
There are countless opportunities to learn 
through simple per- 
sonal and practical 
awareness of the 
issues. You don’t 
have to do what I do 
(walk the streets and 
hang out at the 
Express Cafe). If the 
church choir 
depended on me 
there would be no 
choir! Use your own 
gifts.” Where does 
anyone, or even a 
group, start? When 
Ray began he hardly 
tal] 14 wh i 


months. 
Gradually people 
came to him and 
began to trust him. 
Now he has to duck 
off the street and 
into a different cafe 
to do an interview 
without interrup- 
tions. But, that’s not 
for everyone. 
| The church made a 
22-minute video on 
Ray’s work, called 
Look Again. It begins 
with Paul Scherer’s 
statement: God is 
often most where God seems to be least. It’s an 
important paradox. Ray says, “I am always sur- 
prised about the number of inner city people 
who talk about God. Some of it is quite exciting. 
Some of it is painful but even that proves to be a 
bridge at times. Often they talk about Him with 
a sense of gratitude. They sometimes talk about 
God more than I do!” 

Ray says, “Success would be meeting an inner 
city person I’ve known a long time who has 
been out on a drinking binge. He knows he has 
failed, again, and he’s ashamed of himself. But 
he still crosses over to me and says, “Hi, Ray. | 
blew it,’ and he allows me to put an arm around 
his shoulder and continue to be his friend.” 

What we need is someone that really cares, 
not when there’s enough money for programs, 
but...for ever.” <% 


U of A Dentistry 
is booking appointments for: 


Teeth Cleaning 492-4458 
Dentures 492-5182 
Children (Ages 5-15) 492-5182 


WALTZ OF FLOWERS 


flowers © aromatics * gilts 


10570 - 109 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta * T5H 3B2 
phone/fax 425-3509 


Sonias Grocery 


Box 539, Hobbema, Alberta 
TOC 1NO 

Tel (403) 585-2032 

Fax (403) 585-2359 
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Building Better Futures 
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Home & Garden 


A DIVISION OF REVELSTOKE 
HOME CENTRES LTD 


Canada T6u'6x4 


Telephone: (403) 437-8080 
Facsimile: (403) 435-2020 


Set a new direction for yourself 

at Red Deer College ... 

* Continuing Education & High School upgrade training 

* Apprenticeship training in eight trades including Automotives, Carpentry, 
Electrical, Plumbing and Welding 

* Numerous two-year diploma and one-year certificate courses 

* Bachelor Degree programs in English, Education and Nursing 
(in collaboration with the Universities of Alberta and Calgary) 

* University transfer courses in various areas 


For more information on these programs, contact one 
of our Recruitment Officers, Red Deer College 

Box 5005, Red Deer, AB T4N 5H5 

Phone (403) 342-3148 
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Penhale Construction Ltd. 


53537 Range Road 272 
Ardrossan, Alberta TOB OEO 
Sand, Gravel & Site Work 


Richard Penhale 
Res: 998-2884 
Mob: 455-4284 
Pager: 1671-6277 


John Penhale 
Res: 998-4770 
Mob: 498-2402 

Pager: 1671-6321 


PEACOCK 


PEACOCK INC 
4737-97 Street 
Edmonton, AB. T6E 5W2 


Bus: (403) 438-1122 
Fax: (403) 437-5218 
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WE’RE WAITING FOR YOUR CALL 


The Career Information Hotline is a toll-free telephone career 
information and referral service, accessible to all Albertans. 


Do you need information about: 
e Career planning? e Resume preparation? 
e Occupations? e Educational funding? 
* Educational & training options? e Job search techniques? 
e Identifying appropriate contacts and referrals? 


If you require assistance regarding any of these areas, 
go ahead, make that call. 


ADVANCED EDUCATION 
AND CAREER DEVELOPMENT 


To access the Career Information Hotline, call: 
1-800-661-3753 (in Alberta) 

422-4266 (in Edmonton) 

422-5283 (hearing impaired clients in Edmonton) 
1-800-232-7215 (relay message service in Alberta) 


Mathias Colomb First Nation 


We would like to take 
this opportunity to 
commend the vendors, 
readers, staff and 
everyone involved with 
“Our Voice” 

Keep up the good work! 


Chief 
Ralph Caribou. 
Council Members 

Matt Sinclair Shirley Castel 
Ernie Hunt Solomon Linklater 
Frank Dumas Leonard Daniels 
Brian Bighetty Ken Bighetty 
Verna Colomb Barbara Sinclair 


Missinippi River, Pukatawagan, Manitoba ROB 1GO 
(204)553-2090 (204)553-2088 (204)553-2089 
Fax (204) 553-2419 


NORWOOD LEGION MANOR 


Providers of 
Senior Citizens’ Housing 


Norwood Legion Manor 
Bethel Senior Citizens 
Calder Place 
Norwood Golden 
Ortona Villa 
St. Elias Pysanka Manor 


12840 - 64 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta 
T5A 4M8 


For more information, 
Call (403) 476-1470 


laire recognizes all too well the impli- 
cations of funding cut backs in Alberta 
and the impact of downsizing. She is a 
single mother of two who was downsized from 
three jobs within a six week period. Her children 
have lived most of their life without a father and 
look to her for guidance and support, as well as 
food, clothing and shelter. The emotional needs 
are free but the material needs are not. Suddenly 
and unexpectedly for Claire, the walls of safety 
came crashing in on her and her children, and 
she had to find a way to hold them up. 


Claire had been working for just over two 
years as an Activities Coordinator at a seniors’ 
lodge when she decided to take on the responsi- 
bility of Evening Supervisor at the same resi- 
dence to help with her income. As well, she 
began work as a Public Educator and Volunteer 
Coordinator at a women's resource centre in the 
hopes of pursuing a career as a Women's 
Resource E audo Toe position w was s dearly 


( Taire and the kids were living in subsidized. 
housing, but she was not receiving any other 
form of social assistance. She was, however, 
exhausted. It seemed at times that cigarettes 
and coffee were her only fuel as she battled to 
make time to have dinner with her children. 
They understood that she was working hard for 
them because they needed the income to sur- 
vive, a hard realization for any kid to make. But 
they stuck together, unbreakable as a family. 


Without warning one afternoon, Claire was 
informed of her first downsize. Her job as 
Activities Coordinator at the senior's lodge, her 
main source of income, was being eliminated 
because of funding cuts to seniors. She says 
with certainty that "the issue at the lodge was a 
housing issue, not a health care issue". She 
emphasizes that the decline in private and 
provincial funding for housing made it increas- 
ingly difficult for the lodge. Thinning funds had 
to be used on just the basics to keep the seniors 
under a roof. After several years of hard work 
and determination, Claire had to say good-bye 
to the wise and weathered faces of friends who 
had believed her job to be essential. 


The Evening Supervisor's position at the 
lodge went next, a position which, like the 
Activities Coordinator position, was completely 
eliminated. Downsizing from both of these posi- 
tions meant being fired with only two weeks of 
compensation. 


Claire's housing became more costly too. "At 
first it was based on 20% of my gross income, 
then 25%, then 30%. It became the same hous- 
ing issue as at the lodge. Provincial funding cuts 
were occurring because it was housing." 


y by Joelle Gildar” 


In this house sat two unsure children in their 
rooms with dolls and comic books, wondering 
what was going to happen to them. In this 
house sat a mother with a weight on her shoul- 
ders far greater than most could imagine. 

With rising rent to pay, two kids to provide 
for and no steady income, the third downsize 
from her position at the women's resource cen- 
tre came as a final and devastating blow. 
Provincial funding to the centre had been 
decreasing rapidly and, as a result, so had 
Municipal funding. Claire notes that "any social 
service depends on government funding and/or 
grants. When the funding is cut, cut means 
gone." 


Claire was faced with absolute unemploy- 
ment. "I was shocked and devastated when it 
first happened" she explains. "I felt panic, and 
the panic very quickly turned to depression." 
Unemployment Insurance turned out to be 


MRE 00 per veck. or $684.00 per prera 


as very stressful. No 


income for neath a month, no money for food, 
clothing and shelter. 


he took resumes to a number of 
places but found that "non-profit 
organizations such as transition 


ing is going to come from next. I realized that 
there was a glut of experienced people in the 
market and that highly educated people were . 
being forced out of positions which were being 
downsized." 


Claire made a life-altering decision to move 
out of Alberta and pursue a Master's degree in 
another province, with the help of a bank loan. 


"It has been the longest year of my life," she 
says, her voice nearly fading off into the dis- 
tance as she reflects on the barriers she has had 
to face. "Money became so tight that there were 
no extras for the kids. There was less and less in 
my house. I could've stayed and found three or 
more minimum-wage jobs, but that just wasn't 
an option." Three lives are completely uprooted 
as a result of six short weeks, friends left behind, 
possessions left in storage. Claire had to start all 
over again, but managed to find the strength 
and bravery to pursue her dreams. 


Through it all, a certain newness has been 
found for Claire. Her spirit has been revived 
with hope as she heads back to school, a hope 
for a better future for herself and her kids. There 
were times when she felt she couldn't keep her 
head above water, and occasionally she still gets 
a sinking feeling. But her perseverance and love 
for her children and for herself propels her to 
turn this situation to her advantage. + 


houses are wary of where their fund- 
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ight came down in Broadview, Larry and I 
broke into another garage. We got a cash reg- 
ister, several cases of oil and three pennies. 


We put the cash register in the trunk of my old 
Ford, headed down the road for Brandon, Manitoba. 
A blizzard came from nowhere, after it got dark. The 
old car had a great heater, but the headlights only 
worked on high beam. 


Larry woke me up, about midnight, told me to 
drive. Snow pounded the windshield. The only wiper 
that worked did it’s best to let me watch snow drift 
across the road, under my front wheels. Bands like 
Beau Brummel, The Hollies, Jay and the Americans 
played on a radio with no dial pointer and only one 
knob. Larry slept in the back seat. Truckers, choked I 
couldn’t dim my lights, blew airhorns as they went 
by, every light on their rigs shining in my tired eyes. 

We found a pawnshop, in Brandon. It was like 
aren t worth much but someone might want to buy. 
Desperate people fill pawnshops with the most trea- 
sured things they own, because they don’t own 
much. worth having, in the hope they can afford to 
get those things back. 


Hope never filled anybody’s belly. 
I lugged that cash register into the shop. The guy 
behind the counter said: 


“I sold this thing to my brother-in-law, in 
Broadview, six weeks ago.” So Larry and I ran like 
hell. We got as far as the outskirts of Brandon. Two 
police cars, one marked and the other unmarked, 
pulled up on each side of us. The car on my side, the 
unmarked one, had a fat cop wearing a gray suit in 
the passenger seat. He held a badge in his right hand, 
out his window. I knew my sixteen year-old car 
could never outrun a new Chevy. 


I damn near tried, though. 


They took us to the copshop, where we found out 
we were adults in Saskatchewan. No cushy juvie cen- 
tre for us. After dark, two RCMP officers handcuffed 
us to each other, drove us to Regina. Larry and I 
played tug-of-war with the handcuffs and one of the 
cops said: 

“You'll hurt yourselves if you keep doing that. 
They'll get tight around your wrists.” But we didn’t 
pay any attention. The handcuffs got tight. Both our 
wrists were bleeding by the time we got to the Regina 
Correctional Centre. We were young and proud and 
stupid. We grinned at each other and, secure in our 
own foolishness, kept our mouths shut. 


Larry and I spent two weeks in the same cell. Next 
to our cell was a guy I never saw, but he had an ugly 
tattoo on his hand. He used to ask for tobacco and 
magazines. I gave them to him. He gave me an edu- 
cation on how to survive, in jail, if you were young 
and small, blonde, pretty to the cons. 


“Don’t let anybody do you any favours!” and I 
never did. 
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Larry and I went to trial. A judge who looked 
older, had whiter hair than God, said: 

“But you're so young, so very young,” and gave 
us each a one-year, suspended sentence. We walked 
out of the courtroom into a world which offered no 
money and nothing to eat. I pawned my watch, for 
two bucks. You could buy a hamburger deluxe for 
sixty-five cents, when I was young. 

I never pawned another thing. 


As we stood by the road, thumbs up, some guy 
stopped his car and said: 


“Would you like to make a LOT of money?” 
which we figured was just alright. Turned out he hus- 
tled for a publisher, ran a string of kids who pushed 
magazines by telling lies. 

Sort of a pimp of the magazine world. 

He took us to a motel room, all the while telling 
us how much money we were going to make. While 


were there a kid a » Older than me ~ 


‘came in. He was drunk. He spent the money he 


made, that day, on booze and a girl. Larry and I 
watched while the magazine pimp beat that kid to a 
pulp. Blood was all over the carpet, all over the hus- 
tler’s hands, all over the door the kid was stupid 
enough to walk through. It didn’t take me long to 
come to a conclusion. 


“So, you wanted another car for your sales team? 
Well, I've got a car in the impound lot, in Brandon. 
Give me a hundred, —which was a lot of money in 
1965,—and I'll go get it.” 

He grinned the way a shark would grin if it could 
grin, gave me a hundred and never saw my ass again. 


That was when I became a hustler. 


That was when I figured out what kind of jerk 
deserved to be hustled. 

It was easy. 

He was easy. 

Most of them were easy. 

Larry didn’t come with me. I guess he believed 
this guy could teach him how to steal without break- 
ing the law. He was all for that. 

Larry got killed in prison, a couple years later. 
Somebody shivved him. Likely the cons’ punishment 
for not being evil enough. He lived long enough to 
find out his sister was raped and murdered, before 
she became thirteen. Only a few miles from home, in 
the winter, in a clump of trees on a field. The field 
belonged to a farmer, but all it needed was fire to 
become the outskirts of hell. 

That night, anyway. 

For Larry’s sister. <% 


KS 


This concludes the story Larry’s Sister. Watch for more 
fiction by Laurie McCullough in the next issue of Our 
Voice. 


Supporting the efforts of our First Nations vendors 


, MIKISEW CREE 
FIRST NATION 


MISKISEW CREE 


FIRST NATION 


Allison Bay 

Indian Reserve #219 
Box 90 

Fort Chipewyan, AB 
TOP 1BO 

Phone (403) 697-3740 
Fax (403) 697-3826 


FORT 
CHIPEWYAN 
ALBERTA 


Chief: 
Councillor: 
Councillor: 
Councillor: 
Councillor: 
Councillor: 
Councillor: 


Archie Waquan 

Alex Courtoreille 

Matthew Lepine 

Rita (Mary) Marten 

Rosie Simpson 

Mary (Cookie) Simpson 
Margaret (Girlie) Vermilion 


Awareness of the needs of ALL less-fortunate 
should be a major concern to all our nation’s peoples 


We would like to express our warmest 
wishes to all our First Nations vendors. 
Keep up the good work! 


MOOSAMIN FIRST NATION 


Chief Ernest Kahpeaysewat 
and Council Members: 


~~ Daniet Blackstar 
Walter Whitecap 


Arnold Frenchman 


Paul Osecap Bernadine Swiftwolf 
Merle Osecap Fabrian Wright 


Box 98 
Cochin, Saskatchewan 
SOM OLO 
(306) 386-2206 Phone 
(306) 386-2098 Fax 


NMEIRTH North Star Enterprises are 
pleased to support the 
S TA R efforts of everyone 
ENTERPRISES) 


involved with “Our Voice” 
“1639-3149 *°°/639-5254 


Grand Centre, Alberta 


¢ Road Construction 
e Backhoe Work 
e Bobcats * Loaders 


Supply Gravel • Pit Run e Top Soil 


Larry Brown 


Office (403)639-5254 
Mobile 1-551-1775 
Home (403) 639-4279 
Toll Free 1-800-651-6320 
24 Hour (403) 639-3149 
Fax (403) 639-5365 


N Mohawk 


DUAL-SERVICE 
7 DAYS PLUS CONVENIENCE STORE 


A WEEK 


Phone (403) 429-4434 


APTOCOAN 


Aboriginals. 


Toll Free 1-800-252-7963 


Arico Instruments Ltd. 


9241 - 35 Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta 
T6E 5Y1 


ste 
B & R - ECKEL'S 


GENERAL FREIGHT 


CONTRACT HAULING * SPECIAL COMMODITIES 
SERVING: ALBERTA + SASKATCHEWAN « MANITOBA * B.C. « 


ONTARIO * QUEBEC • N.W.T. 


Ní for à 
cov Hometan Hides 
ov? Moose, Elk or Deer 
Cutbead Moccasins 
New or (Good) Used 
Small Hand Drums 


7 TU Saskatoon — 


Saskatoon 
S7K 4K7 


Custom Laminating 


Services 


Custom Lamination of All Printed Media 
1.5 mil 3mil 5 mil 10 mil Film 
FOAM CORE +» 40” x 60” + PLAQUE MOUNTING 


No Minimum Charge 


* Menus *Membership Children’s Art « Maps - Experts in Dissection 
Lamination & Reconstruction 
of Oversize Maps 


Laminating is Our Business / Our Only Business 


Call 469-7890 


*Report Covers Cards * Newsprint 
* Flip Charts * Signage * Blueprints 


Fax 462-0530 


We salute the Pow Wow tradition, it brings the Native heritage to life, 
from 


97th Street 


SERVICE STATION 
9652 - 108A AVENUE, EDMONTON, AB 


YVONNE PALAHNIUK, MANAGER 


APEETOGOSAN (METIS) 
DEVELOPMENT INC. 


Providing commercial financing 
& business advisory services for 
Alberta Métis and Non-Status 


12527 - 129 Street, Edmonton, Alberta T5L 1H7 
Phone (403) 452-7951 Fax (403) 454-5997 


“Working for a better tomorrow” 


process control specialists 


Head Office: 
Bonnyville, Alberta 

24 Hr: 1-403-826-3889 
Edm. Direct: 426-5537 
Fax: 1-403-826-4301 
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CASH PAID 


Phone (403) 352-6222 « Ask for Perry 


Maybe I can help. 


Chris Axworthy, MP 


S 
505 - 23rd Street East 


(306) 975-6555 


She was a willow woman 


She was a willow woman 

Dene and Norwegian from north of Peace River 

Tall and weeping 

shaking off rain easily 

bending with the wind 

dancing child in the spring 

running girl in the autumn 

laughing youngwoman in the spring 

Slight buckteeth made for a good voice 

smiling eyes 

curly shoulder length hair 

supple smooth legs 

she ran like silver on Sundays 

could see for miles and miles 

Got knocked up by a smooth-talking handsome 
man 

left her with five pounds of joy 

he tried his hand at many things 

the highway called out his mighty name 

She had three brothers 

a stepfather with a whip and a bottle 

a scared mother trapped in the North country 
with no skills 

Brother 1 made Winnipeg 1964 mods rockers 

Brothers 2 & 3 made Vancouver Gastown 

children of the light and speed.epidemic 


qd 1 south 
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16 years old on Whyte Avenue she was 22 


chased needle freaks away from me with restraint 


had a meal ready and a warm smile 

Colin the kid wasn’t a cranky kid 

didn’t cry at all hours 

she stayed home to raise him 

got the government's salary 

welfare 

she could of made more as a working girl 

but had no day care money 

husband was quick too quick for child support 

Her best friend had been kicked out by her 
parents 

she got me work at 16 with the government 

I ended up going back to my parents 

apparently she moved 

her location was not needed 

friends abandoned her 

didn’t need her anymore 

I lost track of her when she moved to the west 
coast 

maybe the city stole her identity 

killed her spirit 

left her old 

she died at 40 years of age. 


by Shirley Gentry 
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row and 
the dreamer of dawn 

Time of: 

grayshuffling on redbrick streets 

rats in alleys greedy eyed proclaiming the 
existence of god 

glint of neon tags on walls 

wind whipping through cardboard windows 


through the room into cracked hallways 
out into the street 


Time of: 

polished windowghosts wheezing down the 
line 

green yellow orange running on slick rain 
asphalt 

sallow faced pockmarked bandits 

hopeless in eyes averted to sidewalks 

shadows clinging to revenge of pointed sticks 


Time of: 

Heavenly blue longing 

clouds drifting in streams 

floating to rivertop as a child once again 
calling a magic name in littered alley 
hurling swear words at the sun 


Time of: 

bleeding dawn against fading streetlights 

crawling on glasscarpets holding flowers 

twisting mouth in pain and rage 

Northwind bringing freedom for the end of 
time 

and doors clanging shut 


by Jose St. Arnault 
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Kind Supporters 


Thanks to the following businesses 
and organizations whose support 
helps publish this newspaper: 


Acro Automotive Service Centre 


BY SUSAN ANDREWS Ses ee ae 500! - 50 Avenue 
Calmar,AB 


| aR e BET ate | 7 TS SS 1 RS SS 985-2222 


AC Ra OFS 


| Silent, unsaid (5) 

4 Smart or brilliant (6) 

7 TA, so... (2) 

10 Tank used to collect waste (6) 


l , do (2) Alcan Smelter & Chemical 
2 Someone on identical terms (7) Box 5850 Station L 
, $ Edmonton, AB 
3 Bishop Desmond’s ballet skirt? (4) 467-2957 
4 What most University students leave Alex’ Star International inc. 
with (9,6) Box 74026 Peppertree PO. 
Edmonton,AB 
496-9008 
A large pile (4) Alten Myron Waters 


8 Pointed stick fletched with feathers 7908 - 79 Avenue 
(5) Edmonton,AB 


! s 465-5915 
9 Gives out old animal homes from the Big River First Nation 


shore? (6) PO. Box 519 


12 A hotshot or VIP in the 1700s wore Debden, SA 
one (3,3) (306)724-4700 


24 See 19 Down 17 Island in the Pacific Ocean (4) i gr! abase 


25 Cool, untroubled, smooth (4) ae 18 _-_, very funny (2,2) Edmonton, AB 


? [23 | 25 3 
28 amy legislature's upper i | BE % | Š 19 What McDonald’s has on their buns mea > A 
ranch (7) T - n (6,5) Dagwood’s Family Restaurant 
29 Slang: head (6) 


3458 - 99 Street 
Siei f'you' (2) : == ta 21 Wonder-drug that makes skin peel Edmonton,AB ~ 
rchaic form of ‘you - | 4 = RSE (5,1) 462-4568 
32 To interfere with, hamper (6) S _ l S 22 Making sense of black squiggles on Daas er Tribal Council 
yi uglas Street 
R | = es paper (7) Brandon MB 

agoan p o P| | | 23 Miss Piggy’s favourite exclamation: (204)988-5370 

ic “ ” 

fagad L À — a eS) Donna’s Barber Styling for Men 


CEGE ao 8 26 Small explosive particle (4) F ga 
h manr Answers to August 15 Crossword #37 27 Wines are usually best after being __ 426-7144 
œ Puzzle 38 answers will be published in mi Donnan Daycare 


i 7803 -87 S 
ine [a fos | | me) the September | 5 issue of Our Voice. 30 So, _...(2) came 


J i 990-0118 
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H: Facility Info Tech 
MEAMWHILE AT SOCIAL SERVICES | 


II Instructor (7) 

13 Notes reminding what you owe 5 To rely on another (15) 
others (4) 

14 What a 2-4 consists of: 24 (5) 

15 A shattering event (4) 

16 Futile pursuits (4,5,6) 

20 A.k.a.Alsatians (6,9) 


23 Taming of the Shrew’s heroine (4) 
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ils 1300, 10130 - 103 Street 


Edmonton,AB 
944-0066 


Hair Loft 

222,224 Baseline Road 
Sherwood Park, AB 
449.1999 


J.A. Matheson Equities 
11914 - 129 Avenue 
Edmonton, AB 

455-66 SR 


Irm 


Look Hair Design 
i5131 - 110 Avenue 
Edmonton, AB 
486-574] 


McCowan’s Discount Golf Centre 
5361 Calgary Trail 

Edmonton, AB 

435-0304 


Michener Allen Auctioneering 

September 21, 1996 

Next Sale of over 1200 Cars, Trucks & RV's s 
Hwy 16 West Bevington Road 


V1 went out panhandling 
With no pants. Did 
real well, too, BuT.-, 


y Whitey ; aren't You 


hot in those wool long joh stant clothes: 


Lets go fora cool one; 


Then I Got arrested. 
Spent 3 days in Remand 
SOMEONE LEFT 


THE BLEACH GOTTLE 
UNCAPPED. 


National Money Mart 
15207 Stony Plain Road 
Edmonton, AB 

483-2274 


ita NOT LISTENING TO Nikaneet First Nations 
ANY MORE COLOR SLURS PO. Box $48 
you’RE A RED NECK seo > 
OR 1S THAT apie ot 
Northern Transportation ©. 
A BROWN NOSE. 42003 Mackenzie Highway 
Hay River, AB 
; 874-5100 
N R & R Automotive 
y 33 Evergreen Mobile Home Park 
How ABOV z Edmonton AB 
A BLUE BIGOT: 472-9959 
R & R Yard Maintenance 
12735 - 117 Street 
Edmonton, AB 
951-1407 


Trimax Environmental 
9440 - 60 Avenue 
Edmonton,AB 

433-7373 


Ultimate Video 

16745 - 100 Street 
Edmonton, AB 

475-6118 

Windscape Clothing Designs Inc. > 
10321 - 124 Street 
Edmonton, AB 

482-6274 

Wyn’s Tanning and M e 
10508- 109 Sreet E 
Edmonton, AB 420-1730 


JUST THINK OF IT AS 
ABAD HAIR DAY... . 
OR SHovLO THAT BE 
A BAD ROACH DAY OR 


A 


WHAT HAPPENBD TO | 
You? you Look Like 
A SILVERFISH ? 


Vana 
IS 
Lr 4 


OVERKILL 


You STILL Lools LIIE 
A SILVERFISH 


VOICE 


o. AN MAYBE Do A 
LITTLE BEGGIN’ FOR 
CHANGE, THAT SORT 
OF THING a.. 
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THESE DAYS 


ILL JUST 
CONTINUE 
DUMPSTER- 
DIVING os. 
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Chretien opens Kids in the Hall Bistro as training ground 
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Edmonton's City Hall restaurant, the "Kids in the 
Hall Bistro", an employment and training project 
for young people. 


pie Minister Jean Chrétien recently opened 


“I think it is a great initiative because they will be 
working for six months and they will learn on the job 
and they will have some experience, not only working 
part of the day, but receiving some training. I was 
very impressed with the work they are doing, they 
look like very good kids. They will have new opportu- 
nities with this initiative and that’s why I accepted to 
be here for the official opening of this great initiative," 
Chrétien said as he cut the red ribbon. 


The restaurant in city hall idea ran into some resis- 
tance after it was initiated by Martin Garber-Conrad 
and the Edmonton City Centre Church Corporation. 

When Chrétien's federal government came in with 
nearly $1 million in funding to boost the restaurant 
project over the first few years, the reluctance at City 
Hall was overcome. 


Mayor Bill Smith changed his tune on the restau- 
rant when he presided at the initial opening: "We 
need more people to visit City Hall.” Until now we 
didn't have a coffee house or decent 
restaurant for visitors to access and relax 
in. Hopefully, the Kids in the Hall Bistro 
will fill this need, and prove to be an 
attraction for tourists and dignitaries as 
well as Edmontonians. I know I'll certainly 
enjoy dropping in for coffee or a gourmet 
meal." 

Open from 7 am till 5 p.m., 
Monday through Friday, the Bistro 
offers fresh, made-on-the-premises 
baked goods and breakfast and luncheon 
items selected from an enticing menu. 


The Bistro's main function will be to provide a 
meaningful work experience for young people 16 to 
24 who have grown up at a disadvantage due to 
poverty, abuse or neglect. 


Garber-Conrad points out that the Bistro "is not a 
crash food outlet, but a class act involving 14 
sub-trades and a host of suppliers." 


This is not to mention those involved in the inten- 
sive pre-employment six week training course the 
youth undertake to buttress skills in money manage- 


king off from the phenomenal success of an inner-city 
| poetry night held earlier this year, 

Our Voice has just published its first 
compilation of poetry and it’s now being 
sold on the streets in Edmonton. 

Sometimes harsh, but always honest, 
these inner-city writers have turned to poet- 
ry to express their feelings and work out frustrations. 

Overwhelmed by poetry submissions to the paper, General 
Manager Gord Poschwatta says the new book clearly falls into 


ment, getting away from negative peer groups, restau- 


rant management, public relations and other areas in 
which the youth might need positive shoring up. 


Service manager, Kevin Marchand, says: "Youth are 
very important to me. Part of my role is to give the 
youth a good and meaningful experience as they 
make the transition into the work environment. We 
have over 100 youth on a waiting list wanting to get 
into the Bistro. We supply employment opportunities 
for 19 youth at a time, over a six month period. Then 
a new group, pre-trained, come in to take over from 
the departing group." 


Rhonda, 20, says of the Bistro: "We exchange shifts 
and duties on a six-week rotation basis, so we get 
experience in all aspects of restaurant management. 
Before I started my training course I had very low 
self-esteem. I had a very rough upbringing and I was- 
n't getting ahead or succeeding at anything. I needed 
a mind-set to deal with what I was doing wrong with 
my life. Our in-group sessions have helped me sort 
through my priorities and have given me new hope 
for my life." 


SI REE? POETRY ROOK 


Chris Cooke, 18, says he has “learned good com- 
munication skills in workshops. It really excites me," 
he adds, "and I can't wait to get started in the Bistro. 
At $5.50 an hour plus tip shares, I should really be 
able to get my act and ambitions together." 


"Before getting into the Bistro project, I had shabby 
little jobs waitressing," confides Rachel Cardinal, 19. "I OUR 
used to run with an older crowd. Now I'm getting 


: i : aa VOICE 
used to being with people my own age. I'm beginning 
to enjoy interacting and meeting people with similar SEPTEMBER | 
backgrounds. Kevin and Karen are great group leaders. 1996 


I hit rock bottom and it's a big eye-opener for me to 


learn how to get negative peers out of my life." 


Earl Ladouceur, 22, says, "I've learned skills I didn't 
know I had, basically public relations. My training has 
helped me establish good work ethics. Right now I'm 
a back kitchen helper doing food prep and cleaning. 
I'm looking for a part-time job on the side to supple- 
ment my Bistro salary as I have some debts to pay off. 
Before starting here, I let things slide. Now I'm moti- 
vated to get rid of my debts and get on with my life." 


io 
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IN EDMONTON 


Our Voice’s mandate. Public interest has been high and 
Poschwatta says a similar book may be a good project in other 


centres served by the newspaper. 


“broken dreams 
and shattered lives The limited edition book is sold on the 
litter the streets streets by Edmonton vendors, who will 
A ceive $3 out of the $5 selling price. 
that you choose to deny” "S 7 


"Selling the book in this way, allows ven- 
dors to earn their living, at the same time 


as making some of them first-time published authors." <% 


